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After Your Vacation 





THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


Will greet you with 


Sixty-four Pages of Helpful, Inspiring Ideas 








You will want the Commercial Arts 
Number, for there is no subject in 
greater demand by art teachers and 
but few sources of practical infor- 
mation to meet the demand. The 
September number will be brimful 
of helps and must not be absent 
from your files. 


Here are some of the subjects: 


What About Cartooning? 

Pencil Painting 

Lettering as a Fine Art 

Becoming Acquainted with the use of 
Different Media 

Living Ads 

The High School Art Club 

High School Problems in Pen and Ink 

The Art of Juvenile Books 





Poster Problems and Two Color Inserts 


There are many reasons why ‘you should renew your sub- 
scription now for the next year, and the subscription should 


be sent in before you leave for your vacation. 
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THE AGE-WORN CYPRESS CLING TO THE ROCK CLIFFS OVERHANGING THE BLUE WATERS OF 
MONTEREY BAY. FRINGES OF VARIED-HUED FLOWERS DECORATE THE SHORES SPRINGING 
FROM SEEMINGLY BARE ROCKS 


ENGRAVED BY THE SIERRA ART AND ENGRAVING Co., OF SAN Francisco, CAL. 
From an Oil Painting by Pedro J. Lemos 
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Sketch Days Among Ancient Trees 


PEDRO J. 


N our first sketching of trees, we are 

inclined to pick out the well-formed 
subjects that have been reared in the 
lap of luxury. The large, spreading oak 
with the perfect oak contour, or the 
shady spreading elm that looks alike 
from all angles is selected because its 
growth has not been thwarted, and 
strong winds have not chiseled records 
of resistance on its surface. 

But as we progress, we return to the 
old, veteran trees for they show us the 
beauty of rugged effort and success 
against the ravages of time. We recog- 
nize in them the beauty of happy, old 
age, the victorious calm that goes with 
the character that has struggled against 
the odds of unfortunate environment 
and has surmounted them; and the 
appealing charm that comes with com- 
bined strength and beauty. 

Pick out the little tree whose start in 
life was fixed by the caprice of the 
autumn zephyr that whisked the seed 
into the crevice of the wind-worn sea 
cliff. What a record, a diary of time it 
gives us. Here we see where its first 
years were years of fair growth because 
of the sheltering boulder. Then it 
reared its top over and beheld the blue 
ocean and flung a daring pennant to the 
winds. And the winds and storms 
accepted the challenge and year in and 
year out the two have wrestled and 
played and battled and scuffled for 


LEMOS 


victory. Here, half-way up a large limb 
was ruthlessly torn away but undaunted 
it started a little lower but at a better 
angle another growth that has traveled 
upward,—and more beautiful than ever 

a canopy of foliage that catches 
the attention of the passers-by for its 
beauty of form. 

What fun it is to try to catch in a 
sketch something of the statistics of 
old Father Time in the twisted, gnarled 
tree trunk or the grotesque silhouette of 
the wind veterans, the storm sentinels 
of Nature. How insipid and monotonous 
seem the carefully cultivated trees of 
our town after we have sketched from 
the pioneer of the forest, and we record 
for future use and return every wind- 
formed tree, as we journey along the 
road. 

Pick the usual group of trees and a few 
Either 
the angles of growth or the group of 


stand out as trees of character. 


foliage masses or the contour as a whole 
make it a worth-while sketch subject. 
Scattered along the tree-bordered road, 
here and there will stand a subject that 
appeals to the sketcher’s eye, but to find 
a whole forest of rugged veterans, a blue 
ocean crescent of many miles sweep, 
bordered with a grove of primitive, 
time-marked, grand old trees is a happy 
surprise. Such a dream come true 
awaits the artist by the blue Bay of 
Carmel-by-the-Sea in California. 





LANDSCAPE 6 SILVERPOINT AND PENCIL SKETCHING 


















4 SKETCH MADE WITH SILVER POINT, A METHOD USED BY THE 
OLD MASTERS BEFORE LEAD PENCILS WERE INVENTED 



















A LEAD PENCIL DRAWING MADE WITH THREE 
GRADES OF LEAD PENCILS, SOFT, MEDIUM AND HARD 
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LANDSCAPE 6 PEN AND CRAYON SKETCHING 
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PEN AND INK SKETCHING PERMITS STUDY OF LINE DIRECTIONS 
THIS SKETCH MADE WITH THREE SIZES OF LETTERING PENS 








WITH BLACK AND WHITE CRAYON ON GRAY PAPER 






A DRAWING 
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It is littke wonder that artists and 
writers have gathered in the little hill 
town above the white sand beach that 
rims the turquoise, violet and blue sea, 
and work and study and play within 
the old, 


Monterey Cypress trees. 


touch of ancient groves of 
To the south, 
the gray silhouettes of the groves can be 
seen topping the rock masses of Point 
Lobos. To the North, the larger group 
of trees are seen along Cypress Point. 
Kither tree-covered crescent point is but 
a few minutes distance and as we 
journey, each glimpse through curving 
road and rising hill presents a changing 
The 
trees that were alluring at the distance 
as ‘‘material’’ 


reel of nature-made compositions. 
overwhelm us as with 
their strength and grand, real ‘‘ antique- 
ness’’ as we approach them. There is 
hoary age, growths of bony-white limbs, 
growths of trunks, the 


time in its crevices. Its 


bronze with 
patinea of 
mass of intertangled lines, dwarfed and 
twisted to every imaginable angle is 
interwoven with a rusty-colored growth 
and the whole topped with a matted, 
verdant, What 
and contortions nature has demanded of 


green foliage. twists 


these survivors! As though a huge 
giant had walked among the grove and 
twisted untwisted the 


unsuccessful endeavors to uproot them, 


and trees in 
and then let them grow on in gnarled 
forms. 

The old sky-high “the 


oldest living things in the world’ are 


redwoods, 
grand. They rise like the columns of 
the temple of the Gods, and leave mortal 
man below chastened and insignificant ; 
but the Cypress are the strugglers who 
have dared to advance to the front line 
and battle with 


the sea. To the very 


edge they have advanced; they crawl 
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down the sheer rock surfaces, gripping 
here and there, holding with finger-like 
clasps onto the crevices, growing from 
all appearances from the solid rock. 
Mystery trees, where have you come 
from? You are the only grove of your 


kind in the world. Some say you are 
the remains of a sacred grove long ago 
planted by dauntless sea travelers from 
China, before the days of our Spanish 
the 


prehistoric trees and the 


explorers. Others say you are 
remains of 
parents of all the Cypresses. To us you 
are native symbols of fearless faithful- 
ness, daring and continuing through 
adverseness, showing beauty through 
struggle and strength through strife. 
To us you present subjects for our study, 
varying, changing and requiring the 
whole gamut of our mediums to do your 
beauties half justice and then we have 
but partly achieved our aim. Elusive 


qualities, rugged textures, massive 


chords with minor notes, dominant 
branches with sudden diminutions, how 
you tax our every tool and knowledge to 
portray vour character. Here unknow- 
ingly you test our skill, you examine 
our training, you dare us to achieve as 
dared the the 


waves to proceed, and we know that you 


you have winds and 
will win, for all that we can hope to 
attain is a small part in our rendering of 
the firm 


beauties that the ages have marked on 


the sculpturesque qualities, 


your growth. 

How fine it is that man has in his art 
rendering unlimited mediums with which 
to work. How narrow would be our 
expression if a pencil only or a tube of 
paint would be our tools of speech. 


I low 


artistic 


limited must be those whose 


vocabulary is but a_ single 


medium, and whose growth is hampered 











WOOD BLOCK ENGRAVING 






LANDSCAPE 6 





THE TALL OLD RUGGED CYPRESS WITH RAGGED COMPANIONS MADE A FINE SUBJECT FOR A 
WOOD BLOCK ENGRAVING, WHICH WAS PRODUCED WITH FOUR BLOCKS, ONE FOR EACH COLOR 
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LANDSCAPE 6 DRY POINT AND ETCHING 


“ai 


A DRY POINT PRODUCES DIRECT LINE WITH ACCENTED DARK NOTES 





AN ETCHING SHOULD TELL THE STORY WITH A*MINIMUM OF LINES 
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LANDSCAPE 6 TREE PHOTOGRAPHS 


LOVERS OF THE CAMERA FIND MANY SUBJECTS AMONG THESE VETERAN TREES AWAITING 
THEIR CAREFUL ARRANGEMENT IN THE FINDER AND DISPOSAL OF THE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
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570 
by the loss of reaction that comes 
through the knowledge of the other 


allied mediums. And how glad we are 
as we see the varied qualities of the old 
cypress that we know of varied mediums 
that can help catch the beauties and 
interpret them more closely in our 
records. 

Take for instance the old cypress on 
Could 


thing be more subject for a dry point? 


the low rise of ground. any- 
The snappy, dark masses of foliage, the 
the the 
whole almost devoid of color, charming 


trunks outlined against sea, 
in form, is a subject best expressed in 
dry point. 

Here again is the silvery toned tree 
mass against the soft sky. Nothing in 
the world can tell that story better than 
a silver point. Not a harsh note in the 
scheme, not an accent that is staccato, 
but all in line quality of light value. 

Then the 
with growing flowers at its base border- 


comes brilliant color-tree 
ing the blue waters and warm colored 
rocks. That surely is a subject for the 
pallette and paint. 

And how shall we render the beauties 
of the group on the knoll that rims the 
cove-pebbled beach? We can use pen 


and ink, or softer quality may be secured 
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by metal plate and acid, or the graded 
pencils produce a splendid working 
medium. 

With water-colors in color or mono- 
tone we find subjects that beckon to us 
in that medium, and charcoal or crayon 
give us the key of the dark masses 
ranging downward to the high lights of 
the sunny spots. 

If we cut blocks in linoleum or wood 
what finer subjects of rugged beauty can 
be found than the old, tall eypress with 
the ragged 
below it? 


remains of predecessors 
And if we are lovers of the camera we 

will find subject upon subject awaiting 

our careful arrangement in the finder 

and disposal of our darks and lights and 

patterns. 

sketch 


ancient 


take your tools or 
find the 


your neighborhood, or other out-door 


Come, 
cameras, trees 1n 


beauties—forthey are to be found every- 


where—and accept their challenge for 
a day’s joy in achievement. Your 
troubles of yesterday will be forgotten. 


The Nature 
Stevenson expressed, bring that “ 


allurement of will, as 
subtle 
something, that emanation from the old 
trees, that so wonderfully changes and 


renews a weary spirit.” 


Sketching Directions 


PENCIL SKETCHING 


To secure tonal gradations in pencil sketching 


better results can be obtained with three 
grades of pencils instead of the one pencil. 
The paper used should have a slight toothed 
Kid finish or surfaced 


With 


surface. egg-shell 


papers are good to use for pencil work. 


three grades of pencils, soft, medium and hard, 
three values are possible throughout the sketch. 
The soft pencil should be used for all the dark 
parts, the medium for the middle distance or 
parts that are not the darkest, while the hard 
pencil may be used for the distance and sky. 











A VETERAN CYPRESS 
A WEATHER-BEATEN MONTEREY CYPRESS CLINGING TO THE ROCK-LINED CLIFFS OF MONTEREY 
BAY, PACIFIC OCEAN, PRINTED WITH TWO HALFTONES, ONE FOR THE BLACK AND ONE FOR 
rHE TINT. COURTESY OF THE SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO., FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SILVER 

Before lead pencils came into use, the silver 
point was used and is still used by those who 
recognize in it a subtility of line quality and 
misty charm produced by no other medium. 
A soft silver point was used by the old masters 
for drawing and a paper surfaced with a smooth 
coating of whiting to receive the silver lines. 
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POINT 
A piece of silver such as is used for jewelry work 
inserted into a wooden handle will serve the 
purpose if pointed with a dull end 
book paper or other dull coated printing paper 


Cameo 


has a surface sensitive to the silver point and 
can be used. 


PEN AND INK 


The tendency of pen and ink sketching is to 
cause the student to use too many lines to say 
any part of the subject. This fault due to the 
very fine point of a new pen can be overcome by 


using old pens or stub or lettering pens. 


Lettering pens come in a number of varying 
widths producing lines of different strengths. 
If the students’ tendency is toward a mass of 
scratchy thin lines in pen and ink sketching, 
try lettering pens to overcome the fault 


. CRAYON SKETCHING 


Crayon sketching in three tones is one of the 
finest methods known for quick notation in 
out-door work. A gray paper pad of paper with 
The 
or Wolff 


crayon pencil and the white crayon may be a 


a slightly rough surface should be used. 


crayon pencil should be a Conté 


In sketch- 
ing, the dark masses should be placed first upon 


Conté white pencil or pastel stick 


the gray paper surface, and the white crayon 
used only to indicate the lightest parts of the 
picture. All values are in this way simplified 
by subordination to the three values. 


DRY POINT 


A dry point print is made from a metal plate 
the incised subject of which has been scratched 
into it and not etched. A dry point yields a 
velvety transparent black different from that 
of an etching. A dry point can be made with 
any knife or chisel edge scratch point. A large 


needle or phonograph needle in a handle may 
be used. A smooth zine or copper plate should 
be used for working surface. ink 
should be rubbed the thin 
Japanese paper is used the print can be printed 
through a clothes wringer. 


Etching 


into lines, and if 


ETCHING 


A simplified method of producing an etching 
follows: 


is as Cover a metal plate with a thin 
coat of paraffine into which has been mixed a 
little asphaltum paint. Scratch the subject 
through this wax covering with a metal point 


and then shellac the back of the plate. Next 


WOOD BLOCK 


Linoleum is largely used for block prints due 
to being easier to cut. Wood, however, permits 
smaller parts to be indicated and results in a 
block. 


much used and a sloyd knife if used will cut and 


DECORATIVE 


Where a flat finish is desired in oil painting 


more permanent Basswood is a wood 


to avoid the shiny surface and uneven drying 
surfaces when oil and turpentine are used, try 
the use of kerosene. For decorative paintings 


or subjects to be used for interior decoration 


place the plate in a shallow tray, containing one 
part nitric acid to six parts water. After twenty 
minutes remove and clean off the wax surface 
with gasoline. This plate will yield a print 
when inked and printed as described for the 
dry point. 


ENGRAVING 


leave clear edges. Three-ply basswood or 
other veneered woods simplifies the cutting 
process as, the cutting through a strata permits 


the strata to be easily pryed away. 


OIL PAINTING 
this will result in surfaces easily viewed from 
any angle regardless of lighting conditions. The 
decorative outlines and smaller details should 
be added a day or two later after the first 
surfaces have dried. 
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Simplified Figure Drawing 


TimE DRAWINGS IN THE TEACHER’S COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ALON 


AVING been asked by the Editor 

of THE ScuHoout Arts MAGAZINE to 
give an explanation of the theory of 
time drawing that has been so popular 
and efficient in the Teacher’s College at 
Columbia University for the last four 
years, and which has been further 
amplified by my book, “Figure Con- 
struction,’’ it seems wisest to begin by 
frankly setting forth the things which 
we do not claim to have succeeded in 
doing. 

Among other things, there is no con- 
tention that the methods presented in 
“Figure Construction” 
the contrary, it seems very likely that 
they are old, so old in fact, that many 
of the drawing teachers of the last two 
failed to their 
existence, or knowing them have neg- 
lected to use them. There are many 
evidences among the drawings made in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
that seem to point to the use of formulas 


are new. On 


centuries have note 


both in construction and in the process 
of drawing, of which the moderns have 
not been fully informed. For instance, 
in many of them there is a certain 
similarity of size, particularly in the 
smaller drawings, that seems to point to 
a procedure based on something like an 
accepted formula. 

In the writings of Benvenuto Cellini 
and Leonardo da Vinci, there are many 
hints that lead one to this conclusion. 
Michael Angelo, when dealing with 


masses of figures, seems always to have 


BEMENT 


sketched them in roughly, using certain 
curves for the torso and leg muscles that 
would fit well into the theory of convex 
and concave curves. 

Neither is it 
forth in this 


that the 
book are in 


contended 
methods set 
themselves sufficiently comprehensive 
to enable a student to draw without 
other study. It is contended, however, 
that any student who follows carefully 
the procedure outlined in the thirty 
lessons will not only be able to under- 
stand the general action figure, but will 
be able to transfer it to paper with the 
same ease that he employs in drawing 
other less complicated objects. 

In ‘‘ Figure Construction,’’ we have 
intentionally stressed the importance of 
the for we feel that it 
Merits a consideration that has some- 
times been lacking in the ‘ 
that have 
through many years of art teaching. 


time element 


‘slow and 
sure’’ methods obtained 
We do not mean to be advocates of ill- 
considered speed, but the speed that 
begets enthusiasm often begets in turn 
that 
good form, as a trained athlete measures 
his distance and goes swiftly to the end 
of it with a co-ordination that produces 
rhythm and quality. Also, there is 
something important gained in swift 


concentration moves swiftly in 


movement in class drawing; the students 
pick up a valuable enthusiasm on the 
way when urged continually to hasten. 
An accuracy is gained that may be 
likened to that of our early training in 











HUMAN FIGURE 15 FIGURE DRAWINGS 
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igure for Losson 3 
ULapos 
THE OLD MASTERS USED METHODS BOTH IN CONSTRUCTION AND IN THE 
PROCESS OF DRAWING, OF WHICH MODERNS HAVE NOT BEEN WELL INFORMED 
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mental calculation when we learn that 
speed and accuracy often travel hand in 
hand. 

This Course of Figure Construction 
grew out of the need caused by the 
shortage of models during the first year 
of the War. The dictates of conscience, 
the voice of patriotism, the higher wages 
offered in other fields, became of such 
importance in the lives of most of the 
good models, that they deserted their 
customary work and left the life classes 
to shift for themselves. Many of these 
classes were disbanded but the Teacher’s 
College students, were of a more deter- 
mined character and though much 
reduced in size, the class was carried for- 
with under 
difficult circumstances. 

At first an attempt was made in this 
class to make a detailed explanation of 
the anatomy and structure of the figure 
on the blackboard. The drawings thus 
made were to be redrawn by the 
students. It naturally followed that 
the early results were very disheartening 
to both the instructor and the students, 
and finally, half through chance in the 
procedure of the class, and half through 
directions by the instructor, the habit 
was formed of making the drawings 
within certain limits of time. As some 
of the more proficient students always 
finished ahead of the others and grew 
restless, the time was gradually reduced 
to meet their needs. All concerned were 
surprised to find that the reductions of 
time instead of being a handicap seemed 
rather to improve the work of the weak 
as well as of the strong. That was the 
first hint. After that the reduction of 
time took care of itself. It was auto- 
matically reduced to a point where the 
member of the made 


ward spirit increasingly 


class 


average 
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the best drawings and it held there. 
During the time that this experiment 
in reduction of time was being carried 
on, the instructor had, for the sake of 
fallen the habit of 
using anatomical construction lines on 
which to base the figure. The hints 
construction lines were 
classroom and 


convenience, into 


for the final 
gathered all about the 
after a time it became apparent that 
under all ordinary circumstances, the 
figure in action can be based on a single 
While these 
two transitions were taking place, a 


convex and concave line. 


third phenomenon appeared; the draw- 
ings took on a uniformity of size with the 


increased speed. The nearer’ they 
aproached to the accepted time limit, 
the more uniform they became. So far 


as I know, after the first day, when the 
drawings were of every conceivable size, 
the question of size was never men- 
tioned and yet toward the end of the 
year there was rarely a difference of more 
than an inch vertical measurement 
between any of them. 

The students became accustomed to 
drawing the simple, strong action of the 
body first, without any attention to the 
hands or feet, and only the merest 
scanty outline of the proportions of the 
head. As they grew more proficient, 
each detail was taken up by itself, not 
as a detached part but as an extension 
of the lines already understood. See 
Lesson II. In this way the student was 
able to foresee the final result, and the 
drawing from casts was then approached 
with more genuine interest than is 
usually displayed. 

The reason why it is easier to draw 


figures in action than in repose is because 
action destroys the bi-symmetric pro- 
portions of the figure by shifting the 
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STUDENTS BECOME ACCUSTOMED TO DRAWING THE SIMPLE STRONG. ACTION OF THE BODY 
FIRST, WITHOUT ANY ATTENTION TO THE HANDS OR FEET, AND ONLY THE SCANTY OUTLINE OF 
THE HEAD PROPORTIONS 
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weight from both feet to one, thus con- 
trasting the two sides. It also has a 
tendency to emphasize one line, that for 
want of a better word, may be called the 
line of action. A figure standing rigidly 
on both feet has two motives of like 
importance: i. e., the two sides. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the profile of 
the body, or anything approaching the 
profile, can be fairly well expressed by a 
convex and concave line as stated in 
Lesson I. When seen from the front, 
if the weight of the body is on one foot 
instead of two, the action can be 
expressed by a convex curve and a 
straight line. (See Photo. for Lesson X) 
Working on the basis of a convex and 
concave line it soon became apparent 
that it was much easier to draw the 
figure in action than in repose. In 
words of one syllable then, the methods 
of drawing presented in the book are 
based on four assumptions,- 


First: That it is easier to draw the 
figure in action than in the half action 
employed in life classes, or in the rigid 
bi-symmetrical attitudes shown in books 
of drawings and anatomy. 

Second: That except when seen from 
the front, the action of the body may be 
expressed in nearly every instance by 
two lines,—a convex and a concave 
curve. 

Third: That the beginner should be 
instructed in drawing the figure as a 
whole before studying the detached 
parts, for drawing the detached parts 
first has a tendency to establish them in 
the mind in a position difficult to com- 
bine with the other parts of the figure 
when in action. 


Fourth: That the time employed in 
making each stroke in a drawing should 
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be limited, for great artists have been 
masters of technique, and technique 
presupposes skill, and skill in turn pre- 
supposes speed. We have therefore in 
the following lessons, laid great stress 
on the reduction of the time allowed for 
each stroke from the beginning. We 
have the usual procedure, 
believing that the inherent good qualities 


reversed 


of the first rapidly drawn line can be 
retained through the entire procedure. 
We believe that it is better to make five 
drawings rapidly in order to procure 
one good one, than to spend the same 
time making corrections of the first. 

The materials to be used in the lessons 
are as follows: 

Each student should be supplied with 
at least six pencils, four of lead of vary- 
ing degrees of softness, from the very 
hard penny variety, to the very soft, 
expensive BBB drawing pencil, and two 
colored pencils, a red and a blue of the 
ordinary sort. 

The paper to be used should be of 


every kind and variety, from the 
cheapest and thinnest typewriting 


second through the various grades of 
manilla wrapping paper and wall paper 
(cut to size), to the genuine drawing 
paper of very fine surface and finish. 

These varieties of paper and pencils 
are a most important point, for, in 
giving the student an experience in the 
use of the several kinds of materials, he 
is made ready for any emergency that 
may arise from a deficient supply; and 
he also has an opportunity of discovering 
for himself the medium best suited to 
his individual technique. 

I feel that it will be clearer to intro- 
duce here several lessons intact as 

the procedure 
Lesson One deals 


an exemplification of 
adopted in the class. 
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with the simplest aspect of the figure 
which is the figure in profile. 


LESSON I 


Tue Figure In PROFILE 


To draw the action of the body from the side, 
only two construction lines are necessary, one 
for the front of the body and the other for the 
back. According to the directions from below, 
make the construction lines very carefully, 
but quite pale. The actual lines of the figure 
should be made with single strokes for each of 
the concave and convex curves. A new 
beginning should be made for each curve. 
The strokes should be made with the greatest 
possible speed, without going over any of the 
lines a second time, or making corrections of 
any kind. Pause only long enough between 
strokes to decide the length and direction of 
the next stroke. 

Draw two curved lines AB and CD five 
inches long, having the point A directly over 
B, C three-quarters of an inch from A, and D 
one-eight of an inch from B. 

The line AB may be said to represent the 
front of the figure. 
concave and three convex lines. 

Beginning at the top of AB, draw a rather 
long convex line representing the chest; just 
below it a short line representing the abdomen, 
and a long one representing the front of the 
thigh, and the only concave line on the front of 
the figure from the knee to the foot. 

Line CD may be said to represent the back of 
the figure. 


It is composed of one 


It is made up of four conver lines, 
one double curve, and one concave line. 

Beginning at the top, draw a fairly long 
conver line representing the back. Extend it 
well in from the construction line at the waist, 
then draw a very short concave line, (in the 
middle of the back), and another short, but very 
full line representing the thigh. Below this 
draw a double curve from the thigh to the back 
of the knees, followed by a convex curve to the 
ankle. 

Repeat the exercise twelve times, allowing 
five minutes for a drawing. Use a different 
pencil for each drawing. 

Relative measurements will be given in 
proper time, the idea being to keep the student’s 
mind entirely on the action of the figure and 
the simplest contours at first. 





Describe the construction lines 


Questions: 
to be used in drawing the true profile of the 
body. How many simple curves in the first 
contour? How many in the back contour? 
Where is the double located? Why 
are no relative measurements given ? 


curve 


Lesson Two deals with the simplest 
aspect of the arm, which is also the 
profile. 


THe ARM IN PROFILE 


It is interesting to note that the construction 
lines for the arm are almost the same as those 
of the body, except that they are shorter and 
are turned to a horizontal position. 

Draw the construction lines slowly and with 
care, the actual lines of the arm with speed and 
power, stroke for each curve, with no 
corrections of any kind. The arm thus drawn 


one 


will attach to the figure in several positions, — 
extended forward, lifted up, or hanging down. 

Draw construction lines AB and CD two 
and one-quarter inches long; C being one-half 
inch from A, and D, one-quarter inch from B 

Line AB may be said to represent the upper 
side of the arm. It is made up of one double 
Beginning at A, 
draw a short but full conver line representing 
the deltoid muscle of the shoulder. Then draw 
a slightly longer and very flat conver line for 
the top of the biceps and below that the double 


curve and two convex curves. 


curve of the forearm to the wrist. 

Line CD may be said to represent the under 
side of an extended arm, and, except for a 
slight bulge at the elbow and the forearm below, 
it will serve just as it is. 

Make ten or twelve drawings combining 
Lessons I and II, with the arm in different 
positions. Complete each in five minutes. Do 
not erase or redraw any part. a soft 
pencil with a blunt point. 

Questions: How do the construction lines of 
Lessons I and II differ? Where is the double 
curve in this case? Where is the concave line 
located? Which position of the arms do you 
like best of those that you have drawn? 


Use 


Lesson Three, of which only part is 
given, treats of the head in profile in its 
relation to the two preceding lessons. 
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A Space settee | exercisé 
drawn by 2 student during 
the 7th.lesson, 
It cannot be said to be a 
mae drawing; but, owing 
© the proper placing of 
the convex and concave 
lines it perfectly shows | 
what the student intended, 


LESSON III 
THe Heap IN PROFILE 

In drawing the head in profile, disregard for 
the time being, the eyes and mouth. Think of 
the head only as a comparatively round decora- 
tive form, with one side flat, having that sort of 
roundness that seems to be based on a square 
rather than a circle. 
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Beginning at B draw a conver line a little 
outside A and B to a point somewhat above D. 
This line may be said to represent the top and 
back of the head (including the hair), while the 
line BC represents the profile of the face, with 
the point of the chin at C. The first third of the 
line CD represents the line under the chin. 

In drawing the head, it is not necessary to 
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draw the entire square each time. It should be 
carefully kept in mind that the face line should 
always be drawn in order to establish the angle 
at which the head is to be drawn. 


* * * 


In attaching the head that is thrown back to 
the top of the figure, it will be found that the 
throat line does not connect exactly to the 
upper end of the chest. It is necessary then to 
bend in, slightly, the upper end of the chest 


line to meet the line of the throat. 
* * * 


LESSON IV 
MEASUREMENTS 
> * * 


Mr. Robert Fletcher in compiling the bibli- 
ography of man measurements for the Provost 


published methods of man measurements. 
Some of them were in use before the Christian 
era. In a translation from the Greek by 
Leonardo da Vinei, we find the following 
formula: ‘‘ Nature, in the composition of the 
human form, has so ordained that the space 
from the chin to the highest point where the 
hair begins, is one-tenth of the whole stature. 
These proportions obtain in the hand, measured 
from the wrist to the front of the middle finger. 
The head from the chin to the top of the scalp 
is an eighth; from the top of the chest to the 
highest point of the forehead is a seventh; 
from the nipples to the top of the scalp is one- 
fourth of the whole.” 

If the length of the face be divided into three 
equal parts, the first intersection will determine 
the place of the nostrils, the second, the point 
where the eyebrows meet; (the ear likewise), 
with a third of the length of the face. 

* * * 

A later, far less exact, but extremely ser- 
viceable and easily remembered scale of 
measurement, upon which our students are 
asked to base their drawings, is one in which 
each extremity is estimated to be three-quarters 
of the part above. Thus the hand is three 
quarters of the forearm, the forearm is three- 
quarters of the upper arm; the foot is three- 
quarters of the length of the lower leg, and the 
lower leg three-quarters of the upper. The 
long thigh bone is equal to the distance from the 
thigh of the shoulder, and the normal hand and 
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arm reach to a point half way down the thigh. 
These measurements are not exact, but they 
come near enough to make a very practical 
working basis until time can be taken to study 
the more complex systems. The Greek ideal 
of eight heads to the figure seems too high for 
the average figure of today. It is advisable for 
the student to make the head more nearly the 
normal size, which is about one-seventh of the 
whole 


* * * 


To explain the use of construction 
lines for the front of the figure, part of 
Lesson Ten is offered. 


LESSON X 
FRONT OF THE FIGURE 

The directions in Lesson X, give an explana- 
tion of the figure when seen from the front, 
with the weight on one foot, and the construc- 
tion lines upon which this attitude of the figure 
is based follow. Refer to Plate No. Antique 
145). 

* * * 

The constructions lines for the figure, viewed 
from directly in front are decidely different 
from any that have preceded them. Here, 
one side of the figure is convex, while the other 
is straight. The convex lines appear on the 
side over the leg that bears the most weight, as 
the hip on that side is thrust out in order to 
bring the weight over the center of gravity 
When the muscles of the opposite side are 
relaxed, the hip drops an inch or two, and the 
whole side, (not including the small inequalities) 
assumes the general appearance of a straight 
line from the arm pit to the ankle. When the 
line of the hips tips one way, the line of the 
shoulders generally tips in the other direction 
It can be said, in normal action that the high 
thigh will be under the low shoulder, and the 
low hip under the high shoulder. It is well to 
consider the slant of the hips and shoulders 
immediately after the construction lines are 


drawn. 
* * * 


LESSON XVIII 
FIGURE AND LINE 
In Lesson XVIII, the construction lines are 


those of Lesson I. The new and distinctive 
feature in this lesson is the manner in which 
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THESE FIGURES WERE DRAWN FROM MEMORY ON SPIRAL CURVES WITH- 


IN A RECTANGLE WELL 


the decorative lines of the drapery are suggested 
in relation to the lines of the figure. 

Many races have tried to enhance the figure 
by adding costumes or drapery to it. It 
remained for the Greeks to do it per- 
fectly, for they had especial appreciation and 
reverence for the figure itself, and they followed 
its lines wherever feasible. 


most 


The Japanese have 
a splendid appreciation for design and texture 
but in costume their surface pattern as well as 


the shape of the garment, is often used in such a , 


way as to draw the attention away from the 
lines of the figure rather than to it. 

In this figure it is interesting to note that the 
construction lines at the front and back seem 
to be bent at the end in such a manner that the 
whole line suggest a double curve or the letter 
“S,” and that these curves have the effect of 
carrying the eye back toward the center of the 
composition. 


WITHIN 


THE REQUIRED *FOUR MINUTES 


Opposed to these are two lines of drapery 
that 
except that they are reversed 


have very much the same character 
Taken together 
they make a very harmonious whole and form 
a series of paths that is very easy for the eye 
to follow, the psychological pleasure of following 
them is so great that the observer is continually 
returning to them simply for the effect they 
have upon the eye. 

Note: English 


wrote several essays with a view to establish- 


Hogarth, an early artist 
ing the fact that all forms of beauty were based 
on the double curve. He was not very definit 
in his description of the basic forms of this 
curve, but said that it would be contained in an 
ordinary pyramid and should appear like the 
letter 8S, with a small upper curve. Since his 
day, the double curve has often been referred 
to by artists and writers as the line of beauty 


Draw the figure in Plate No. 18, five or six 
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times, attempting to add to the outlines of the 
contours a feeling for the line that returns on 
itself. 

Draw six or seven figures in different posi- 
tions from memory. From the main lines of 
these figures, draw lines that will serve as 
drapery, but will have a decorative relation to 
the figure. 

Draw the lines with freedom, speed and 
It is better to make many drawings, 
hoping for one that has power and vitality, 
rather than to draw and redraw the same one 


power. 


and lose quality, vigor, and enthusiasm for the 
work. 

Questions: What was the artist Hogarth’s 
What interesting power has this line 
Why are the Greeks supreme as 


theory? 
over the eye? 
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what do the 
Draw in the air with a 
pencil the rhythm of the figure in Plates Nos. 
18 and 34. 


costume designers? In respect 


Japanese seem to fail? 


In conclusion, I would say that while 
the book is designed primarily to meet 
the needs of students of high schools and 
colleges who cannot reach life-classes, 
it is confidently believed that it will be 
of equal assistance to students working 
from the model, 
exact procedure of a 
life-class, that worked both with and 
without the model. 


as it is a record of the 


very successful 


Brush Drawing in Japan 


T. KAINAN 


TRANGE to say, there is not very 

much art training in the primary 
schools of Japan. Children begin to 
draw in the fifth grade of grammar 
school and after working about 
years are allowed to do what is equiva- 
In the high 
for the 


two 


lent to high school work. 
schools, art work is taught 
whole four years. 

Most of the country grammar schools 
have no professional art teachers, every 
teacher having charge of the art work 
in his own class. If the teachers have 
an interest in drawing or developing 
talent, then the children find themselves 
getting some good art training. In 
many of the little schools the children 
are just allowed to copy pictures from 
their drawing books, which is a training 
that does not mean much to them. 

In the larger cities they have pro- 
fessional teachers and a more progres- 
sive home environment so that their art 





SHIMADA 


The 
children are fortunate in the fact that 


work forges ahead more rapidly. 


they have been trained to write with 
their This 
training runs through high school up 


brushes instead of pens. 
into the third year and lasts for two 
hours each week. 

According to the Chinese scholars 
both writing and drawing came from the 
same origin, which was the discovery of 
the art of writing the footsteps of birds 
by S6-Kitsu. With this idea in mind, 
the little scholars try to handle their 
brushes with a free and natural stroke. 
It is said that in some Chinese schools 
the children are allowed to trace the 
teacher’s writing. In this way when 
they do begin to write by themselves, 
they have a style like that of a school 
master. In Japan, tracing is  pro- 
hibited so that the students must learn 
to write or draw by copying freehand. 


This gives their work a free, direct 











In this way they also learn good 


style. 


form and balance. 

Many drawing books are published 
Most of these are 
When I 


grammar school, I found a nice drawing 


every year in Japan. 
very conventional. was in 
book at a stationery store and copied 
the best page init. I did not get much 
of a criticism from my teacher on it, 


because he was busy and just marked a 


grade on it and returned it. At that 
time more pencil drawing was being 


done than brush drawing. In_ the 
grammar schools then the students also 
used a water color box with six colors in 
it. These were indigo, burnt sienna, 


gamboge, green, vermilion, crimson 


lake and white. These, with a brush 


about seven inches long and a water 
pan with two sections in it, made up 
our art equipment. Our drawings were 
made on paper about 8 x 10% inches 
in size. (See Figure 1). 

The 
make a pencil or charcoal outline first 
but drew direct their 
Even if the lines were a little weak and 
first, it didn’t 
First the lighter things, such as white 


children were not allowed to 


onto paper. 
delicate at matter. 


flowers, were put in with a fairly delicate 
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line; then the heavy darks with a bold, 
powerful stroke. 

When the general colors are being 
put in, the artist is always handling 
two brushes at a time. One brush he 
uses in his painting and the other he 
holds in the water and brings over to 
use in softening his tones. Whenever a 
student is caught holding his brush too 
close to the end, like many people do a 


pencil, it is taken from him and he is 


shown how to hold it almost at the 
center. This makes his work freer. 
See Figure 2). 


The one-stroke brush work is called 
bokkotsu or missing line. This is used 
mainly in primary schools. In second- 
ary schools we teach genpitsu, tsuke, or 
western water color. Inthe art college 
they copy the work of old masters on 


While in the 
Imperial Art School they do not do very 


thin coated paper. 
much brush work, in the Kyoto School, 
brush work is an important feature. In 
this school they use freshly made sheets 
of a brown, Chinese paper about fifteen 
inches square. This fresh paper shows 
the brush marks clearly. 

At the southern 


Chinese school or 


Nangwa, as it is called, a school for 
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rYPE OF DRAWING MADE BY THE NANGWA SCHOOL WHICH REQUIRES THE STUDENT TO PAINT 
WITH EXCELLENCE THE ORCHID, THE BAMBOO, THE PLUM BLOSSOM AND THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
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LANDSCAPE 6 JAPANESE BRUSH WORK 





IN DRAWING MOUNTAINS, THE JAPANESE ARTISTS USE THE SIDE OF THEIR 
BRUSHES AND TRY TO MAKE A LINE LIKE ‘‘GRACEFUL STREAMING WATER.’ 
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A GROUP OF BRUSH PAINTED NATURE STUDIES BY MR. SHIMADA, 
ILLUSTRATING DIRECT, VIGOROUS, CONFIDENT, BRUSH TECHNIQUE 
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amateur artists and writers, they have 
the custom of teaching what is called the 
four Kunshi, or four Wise men. The 
first of these four wise men is the Orchid. 
The orchids there found in the 
canyons and typical of a beauty which 


are 


cares nothing for the social world or 
fame. The second of these wise men is 
the Bamboo. The bamboo has perfect 
joints and stands straight. Third is the 
Plum Blossom. The plum blossom is 
the first blossom of early spring and is 
typical of purity. The last of the four 
wise men is the Chrysanthemum, which 
is the latest flower and is typical of 
faithfulness. 

If the young art student gets so that 
he can draw these four flowers well and 
thus the four 
judged capable of drawing all flowers 
and understanding composition. In 
this school the paper they use is made 


pass wise men, he is 
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and is a deal like 


A single dot will spread 


from reed great 
blotting paper. 
out into a wash nearly two inches 
square, but in the hands of an expert 
the work is beautiful. (See Figure 4). 

The School trains many 
landscape painters. The books of 
essays produced by the literary students 


Nangwa 


in the school are sometimes five feet 
high and form very interesting reading. 
The trend of this school is based upon 
Kiin, as it is called, 
They do 


the poetic or 
meaning sounding of spirit. 
not work so much for form and color, 
had with the 
painters of the northern art schools, 
The 
chief critics were called in to decide the 
the 
southern schools each 


and many arguments 


calling them “cart  painters.”’ 


dispute, and put northern and 


into their own 
Since then, the waters 


class. 


distinct 
of dispute have been calmer. 





THE OLD MASTERS HAD DEFINITE 


METHODS OF TREATING 


LEAVES DECORATIVELY 
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JAPANESE PAINTING EQUIPMENT, A DESCRIPTION OF WHICH IS GIVEN ON THE NEXT PAGI 


At the present time, the art schools 
use tables, but ten years ago they sat 
on matting with a flannel pad on the 
front of them. With their 
water color paper on the flannel they 


floor in 


made copies from the work of old mas- 
In this work they were never 
allowed to touch the same place twice, 
but were required to put everything in 
If the 


drawing was not produced in this way, 


ters. 


with direct and strong strokes. 


the paper was thrown to one side and a 
new one started. 

For brush work of this kind, the 
brushes used are made of deer hair. 
Some brushes are made of hair from the 
mountain horses but this is too stiff 





for anyone but an expert to handle as it 
rips the paper. Korin, the great decora- 
tive painter, used a very soft brush of 
sheep hair. While his colors were still 
wet, he added emerald green, or gold 
and silver tones to his work. 

In the Shijé School, the artists test 
various angles, ranging from 30° to 45° 
and use more of a side stroke when 
making their brush lines. 


erally put in their finer finishing lines 


They gen- 


after the rest of the drawing is nearly 
dry. 
fog, or night scenes. 

About 1905 the Educational Drawing 
Society was formed at the Imperial 
Tokyo Art School. They put out a 


This method works well in rain, 
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The prob- 
lems were arranged to show first the 
subject; illustrated by a good photo- 
graph and a sketch on one page, and a 
more complete drawing on the next. 


fine set of drawing books. 


The last page showed an adaptation of 
the subject to some ornamental form. 

Here is an example of the way a 
Japanese’ instructor talks to his art 
“Now we must draw a tree 
The trunk must be like a bow, 
Do 
not draw the tree too coarse at the top 
If your tree 


class. 
trunk. 
and the branches like deer’s horns. 


and too small at the root. 
top is very small and your roots very 
large, if the middle of the trunk is too 
little and small or your branches have 
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too many circle curves—all this is 
illness in drawing.” 

The old masters had eight definite 
methods of treating leaves decoratively. 
These are known as pepper-spot, plum 
blossom or rat’s footsteps, great and 
little wet, oak leaves, chrysanthemum, 
sea-weed, flat head and pine leaves. 

In drawing mountains the artists use 
the side of their brushes and try to make 
a line like ‘graceful streaming water.”’ 
If the stroke is too sudden or too black 
then the drawing is not good. The 
proper handling of the graceful drapery 
of the mountain and its artistic repre- 
sentation by dots is one of the most 


aspired-to aims of the Japanese artist. 


Japanese Artist’s Equipment for Brush Drawing 


See Illustration on Previous Page 


Brush for hair 
Coloring only 
Coloring only 

General drawing Brush 

for Shijo-schoo] 

5. Drawing face 

6. Little stroke 

7. Little stroke 

8. Drawing face 


wm OO HD 


Takyo made 


9. Drawing face 


10. -General drawing 
11. General drawing 
12. General drawing Kyoto made 
13. General drawing 
14. General drawing 


15. Suzuri red-stone name Akama, specially 
made for artists. 

16. Suzuri, 
traveler’s use. 

17. Red stamp-ink 

18. Brown stamp-ink 

19. Indigo, best kind (hand made) 

20. Sumi, India-ink, made by late Baisen. 

21. Gold powder, prepared for use. 

22. India ink, Kobaiyen 
famous ink maker. 


made in China, small size for 


made by 11th, 


23. Glue for Mixed Color. 
24. Yenzi, Japanese Crimson-lake. 
25. Maca—not much used for ordinary 


drawing, but by Tosa School or com- 
mercial decorator. 
26. Mineral Green 
27. Mineral Brownish Green 
28. Mineral Ultramarine, pale 
29. Mineral Ultramarine, pale 
30. Mineral Ultramarine, medium 
31. Mineral Ultramarine, deep 
2. Mineral Green 
3. Chinese White 
34. Emeraid Green 
35. Yellow Mineral Green 
36. Vermillion 
37. Yellowish Vermillion 
38 Yellow Ochre 
39. Yellow Ochre 
40. Shirdo or Shudo, Opaque color especially 
used by Tosa School 
41. Brown Vermillion 


42. Gambage 


43. Ordinary Indigo 
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Sketching to Music 


SELLNER 


EUDORA 


ND now we have sketching to 

music! And the way to 
convince you of its value and worth, is 
for you to try it yourself, or if you have 
classes in sketching, try it on your 
pupils, with music provided either by 
piano or victrola. 

There is a wonderful realm in the just- 
beyond of every-day life. There is a 
sort of mental gate between. Some of 
us dwell always in the actualities of this 
practical work-a-day world. Some of 


best 


us, in a vague search for something more, 
stand on tip-toes, as it were, to rise 
above and see over and catch a fleeting 
glimpse of the things that lie beyond. 
Others can open the gate at will, and for 
There are 
some, too, that dwell too much in this 
land, almost shutting upon themselves 


others there is no gate at all. 


the gate to the necessities of living. 
Thus may be born the genius, misunder- 
stood and despised of men; but we need 
not trouble ourselves with extreme 
mentalities. 

The realm I refer to, can be called by 
many names. It is a mental state, an 
inner mind; it is where the imagination 
plays; it is where dreams are made. It 
is fragile, yet very real, and I will refer 
to it here as the world of Mental Play, 
The success of the artist in any line, the 
poet, the painter, the inventor, lies in his 
ability to bring his treasures from this 
realm, through the gate into the World 
of Use. By means of and according to 
the ability of his technique in his trade, 
he crystalizes his dreams, and man 
passes upon his work. 





Most 
mentally, but many lose it at an early 
age. Instead of fostering this and help- 
ing it to grow to be of use, the process 
of Education often eliminates it entirely. 


children know how to play 


In relating their fantastic dreamings, 


or showing weird bits of drawings, 
products of the imagination, children 
are often ridiculed and laughed at by 
Thus 


and repression result. 


their elders. self-consciousness 

Realizing the value of the imagination 
in all kinds of creative work, might it not 
be well to try every means at hand, not 
only to preserve, but to encourage it? 
We hear so much these days about co- 
ordination of the mind and the hand, of 
the mental and the physical. 
this that may 
sketching to music, but the mind must 
be a very far away mind, one that has 


It is just 


be obtained through 


its outside eyes shut, that its inside eyes 
may learn to see, and the hand must be 
relaxed and must forget that it knows 
how to guide the pencil over the paper. 
It can thus readily fall in line with, and 
All 


responsibility ends here, for if the mind 


rest upon the music that is played. 


and body are relaxed the music does the 
rest. The process mentioned and the 
results pictured, are the outcome of 
several .vears’ experiments, both of my 
own and of various classes that I have 
conducted, in most cases with pupils 
having no knowledge of drawing. 

The first step is for loosening up—a 
rather lively piece of music is best to 
begin on, because the time and rhythm 
are so 


obvidus. I usually have my 


DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 38 MUSIC AND DESIGN 
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pupils sit upon the floor, because they 
can relax more readily. I have noticed 
that when one has entirely given ones- 
self over to the music, the body sways in 
harmony, and is responsible for the 
carrying on of the movement into the 
To begin with, the 
results on paper may not be very beauti- 
ful, but soon interesting patterns evolve 


hand and crayon. 


in curves, or jerks or straight lines, as 
the music dictates. 
pond to time, others to rhythm, thus 


Some people res- 


registering different types of patterns 
for the same piece. During this process 
in my classes, I usually watch the papers 
and when a sufficient number of lines 
have criss-crossed, or an unusually good 
I quietly pull out 
the sketch from that pupil’s pile, while 


effect is produced. 


she, because her eyes are closed, is 
scarcely conscious of the fact, but pro- 
ceeds uninterruptedly with the rhythm 
on the next sheet. 

The second step is a continuation of 
the same process but instead of an over 
and pattern, the 
carried out in a continuous line, like a 


sort of shorthand rendering of what is 


over movement is 


heard. The result on paper is a more 
When 


one has become keenly sensitized to the 


or less intricate border design. 


translation of sound in line, the slightest 
vibrations are and the 
of a refrain can easily be 
detected by the repetition in the pattern. 
Staccato, diminuendo, and crescendo can 
be drawn on paper, as they are played 
in music. With myself, I have noticed 
for any certain piece of music played, 
practically the same pattern results, 
even though there are days between the 
tests. 

By the time many sheets of rhythms 


registered, 
presence 
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have been sketched, the new language 
begins to speak more fluently, and the 
The ear can 
then pick out a key melody, and use it 


meaning becomes clearer. 
as a theme for a sketch. It is very 
interesting, and very good practice for 
quick sketching to keep up with the 
music and get quick detached groups 


of lines, which may or may not later 
take the semblance of the human 
form. 


It is at this stage of the game that we 
come back consciously and spend a 
little time on facts. If it seems advisa- 
ble to carry the work out in any certain 
line, now is the time to do so. Since 


my work has_ been concerned with 
Pageantry and the Dance, that is the 
form it has taken forme. Drawing the 
human figure involves a great deal of 
practice and a thorough knowledge of 
proportion. But realizing that the 
spirit and action of a sketch are really 
more vital to the creative impulse than 
technical accuracy, we can let it go at 
that, knowing that the rest comes with 
study and application. The divisions 
and proportions of the eight-head figure, 
and the head divisions for features may 
be of great use here (see School Arts 
Human Proportion Packet) and may be 
as far as the work need be carried. 
You will not find much variety in line 
in the sketches illustrating this article, 
because the original lines had to be gone 
over inink. Also color plays a large part 
in the carrying out of this work. For 
effective results try colored crayons and 
soft pastel chalks on gray and dark 
papers with sharp highlights of white 
playing through, as staccato notes sharp 
enamelody. But that is all I will say 
—see whether the music tells you more. 
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Art Education and Character 
GEORGE FRED PELIKAN 


INCE America’s participation in the 
European conflict, there has been a 
general tendency to eliminate every- 
thing superfluous or unpractica!l from 


both education and commerce. The 
question is continually being asked, 
“Of what practical use is it?’’ During 


the war, art education was kept alive 
mainly by the constant demand for 
posters and illustrative material for the 
various publicity campaigns. The value 
of art education as appliedto the various 
industries, although generally  dis- 
credited by the uninformed, has been 
very clearly demonstrated in the bulletin 
Mr. H. M. Kurtzworth, 
Art a National Asset,”’ 
published by the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

The idea for the article 
presented itself to me after reading 
“Vocational and Moral Guidance,’’ by 
Jesse Buttrick Davis. 

From my personal observations I am 
convinced that art education is of 
inestimable value in the training of 
mental habits and in _ the 
development of character. While in 
charge of the Qualifying Courses in Art 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
at Pittsburgh, ample opportunity was 
offered me to observe the development 
of personal traits of the students. These 
Qualifying Courses are given for the 
benefit of the students of the Pittsburgh 
High Schools. Classes in art, music, 
sculpture, architecture and the drama 
are conducted Saturday mornings from 
nine to twelve o’clock. In this way any 
conflict with the regularly scheduled 


written by 
“Tndustrial 


present 


correct 





work of the high school is avoided, the 
students’ attendance being required 
during their leisure hours. The interest 
shown by the 
expectations. Applications for the vari- 
ous courses became so numerous that 
they were eventually limited and admis- 
sion to the courses granted only on 
recommendation from the special teacher 
and the principal of the high school. 

Art then is not confined to the painting 
of easel pictures, it is life itself and may 
be defined as “the beauty of living.” 
In order to live a beautiful life we must 
have a beautiful order to 
have a beautiful mind, we must be able 
There is 


students was above 


mind. In 


to feel beauty, see it, hear it. 
beauty all around us, but it will not 
reveal itself to us unless we have beauty 
in us. Character is beauty. It is 
character which distinguishes Christ 
from Judas. Character is man’s great- 
est asset, without which nothing will 
avail him. Let us take some of the 
subjects offered in art education and 
draw an analogy between the material 
and the personal. 

No. 1. 
tangible and definite expression to an 
idea. The first essential of a design is 
orderly arrangement. Is it not evident 
that the practice of orderly arrangement 
in design must influence the orderly 
arrangement of the individual in his 
methods of living, his care of property, 
his habits? 

No. 2. Harmony 
means agreement or relationship. We 
not only see harmony in color, but we 
feel it. As it applies directly to the 


Design. To design is to give 


Color Harmony. 
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individual in the choice of dress, house 
furnishings, etc., it develops a desire for 
refinement, an the 
subtle and an aversion for the crude or 
vulgar. 

No. 3. Lettering. This requires 
neatness, accuracy, patience, judgment, 


appreciation of 


concentration. Are these not qualities 
which build up character? 
No. 4. 


must have original thought, brevity, 


Commercial Design. Here we 


directness, a knowledge of human 


emotions. The personal element enters 
again, apart from the value of industrial 
training. 

No. 5. Historic Ornament. This 


develops observation, appreciation, 
memory, acquisition, a broadened vo- 
cabulary, a desire to investigate, correla- 
tion with other school subjects. 

The above is only a partial list of 
subjects coming under art education. 

It is a psychological fact that the 
learning process is stimulated according 
to the interest aroused. Drawing is a 
It is one of the first 
indications of the child’s desire to create. 
Given a pencil or crayon, a child will 
not only attempt to draw, but will take 
pride in the attempt and exhibit it 
unsolicited. 


primitive instinct. 


ART DOES NOT SOFTEN MEN. 
AND GIVES THEM MORE OF LIFE. 
a NOT BE CONFOUNDED WITH 
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There is a joy in accomplishment 
which is not confined to the child. With 
the proper supervision and interest on 
the part of the teacher, students will 
not only take pride in their art work, 
but in all their work, personal belong- 
ings their 


ings. 


and immediate surround- 

Art education develops individuality 
and 
regretted that about nine-tenths of the 
high school students cannot appreciate 
to the fullest extent the very building 
they are in? 


self confidence. Is it not to be 


How many of them could, 
if asked, point out a gargoyle, a capital, 
frieze, cornice, crocket, finial, tracery, 
ballustrade, etc.? 

Art is closely allied to religion, both 
teaching beauty. Ministers are always 
ready to support true art and evidently 
see the moral value of artistic develop- 
ment in its truest sense. 

Develop a desire for order and beauty 
in a student and you will have the surest 
antidote for gambling, 
vulgarity, and similar vices. 

Art mean drawing 
painting alone, but music, 
sculpture, drama, architecture, in fact 


rowdiness, 


does not and 


includes 


everything which is beautiful, noble and 
inspiring. 


IT WIDENS THEIR SYMPATHIES 


BUT ART, REAL ART, MUST 


THE COUNTERFEIT PRESENTA- 


TIONS THAT TYPIFY THE PINK TEA EBULLITIONS AND ABSURD 
ACTIVITIES OF THE AFFECTED POSEUR. 


ART, IN ITS GENUINE 


MANIFESTATIONS, HAS A RIGHT TO 


CHALLENGE THE RESPECTFUL INTEREST OF ANY MAN, AS IT 
ADMIRATION 


HAS A RIGHT TO 


CHALLENGE 


HIS HONEST 
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Free Expression for Very Little Folks 


C. LOUISE SCHAFFNER 


Or of the ten reasons why drawing 
should be taught in the schools, as 
given by Walter Scott Perry, of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, New York, is 
“because it is the only universal 
language used by men of all ages and of 
all nationalities.” If this is true, and I 
am sure a little reflection will convince 
any thoughtful person that it is, then 
drawing is one of the most important 
the and 
should be given as much time and at- 
tention as anv subject in the course of 


subjects taught in schools, 


study. It should be taught most care- 
fully and only by the best trained 
teachers from Kindergarten up. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case and 
unfortunately, many superintendents 
and principals do not have the under- 
standing of the subject that Mr. Perry 
has. 
school in a large city who repeatedly 


I know a principal of a public 


told her teachers that drawing, hand- 
work, music, etc., are merely for recre- 
ation and should be slighted, all the em- 
phasis being placed on the ‘‘ Three R’s.”’ 

If the Primary 
teachers would think of drawing as a 
language, a means of expression, not 
merely a training for the hand, more 
opportunities would be given the little 
child to express himself freely with all 
kinds of materials and not so much time 
would be wasted on cutting out and 


Kindergarten and 


coloring objects the teacher has chosen 
and outlined for him. All that he gets 
from such a process is a little skill in the 
use of scissors and crayon. 

A number of years ago, while I was 


teaching first grade, 1 was getting most 
satisfactory results in free-hand cutting 
and tearing and the children were enjoy- 
ing the making of posters representing 
their new playgrounds, with children 
playing on slides, swings, merry-go- 
These children had never 
had 
expressing themselves freely for several 
months in first grade. 

While the posters were being made, a 
small class was promoted from the 


rounds, etc. 


been to Kindergarten, but been 


Kindergarten across the hall. They 
were considered very bright and well 
prepared by their teachers and had had 
at least two years work with scissors and 
crayons. 
difficult complicated 
children playing soldiers, which had 


They had just cut out some 
and figures of 
been drawn by the teacher from pat- 
terns. They had done so well that the 
principal of the school had marvelled at 
their skill. Naturally, I expected some 
unusual results from this 
my surprise they were utterly helpless 
the 
others were doing. They could not make 


class. To 
when asked to make posters as 


anything that in the least resembled a 
child nor an apparatus on the play- 
ground. 

They had not been taught to observe 
closely and form a definite mental image 
of an object and retain that image for 
the purpose of reproducing it. They 
had followed the 
patterns in a most mechanical 
What would be thought of the teacher 
who never gave her pupils an opportu- 
nity of expressing themselves freely with 


merely teachers’ 


way. 
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oral language but who continually had 
them repeating her words and sentences 
after 
correct and beautiful, as the patterns 


her, even if they were very 
frequently are not? 

The best medium for the first efforts 
at free expression for small children is 
clay. It isso soft and pliable, responding 
to the 


able to sand 


slightest touch. It is prefer- 


because it ‘‘stays put.”’ 
With clay the child can reproduce the 
forms he sees about him as they really 
are, with three dimensions. There is no 
medium so satisfactory for carrying out 
or externalizing pictures of the imagina- 
tion. No tools are required and the 
results are more realistic than any flat 
representation could possible be to the 
undeveloped child mind. 

When the child reaches that stage in 
his development where he is able to 
understand the flat representation or 
pictorial drawing as well as he does 
sculpture or form in the round, parents 
and teachers should use utmost care in 
the selection of materials for his use. 
Usually in the home he finds nothing 
with which to express himself but a lead 
pencil. He sees the older members of the 
family using it for writing or drawing 
and he naturally comes to the conclu- 
sion that making lines with a small point 
is the only method of graphic expression. 
He forms the bad habit of drawing in 
outlines’ instead of in masses and sur- 
faces, as he really sees things and as 
they really appear to every adult as well. 

When he goes to Kindergarten, he is 
usually given ordinary white chalk, lead 
pencil, or pointed wax crayons. With 
these he continues to draw in lines on 
the blackboard and on paper, because 
that such mediums are best 
adapted to and because he has never 


is what 
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seen anyone do anything else. Many 
teachers believe that it is the natural 
way for little children to draw, some 
contending that, because primitive man 
drew in lines, using drawings as symbols 
to take the place of writing, children 
naturally do the same thing. 

I am convinced that it is entirely a 
matter of medium, tool and imitation. 
Primitive man drew in lines because he 
used mostly sticks and sharpened stones 
Drawing on a 
hard surface, like stone, with another 


with which to draw. 


sharpened stone, is not very conducive 
to mass drawing nor to naturalistic 
When a child is given 
wax 


representation. 
a pointed pencil or a crayon he 
makes lines for the same reason. I was 
glad to hear recently, (because it con- 
firmed my belief) that, in a family of 
six children, well 


known artist, not one child attempted 


whose father is a 
to, or desired to, draw in line to begin 
with, because they were given the right 
materials and were shown how to use 
them properly. Several of them _ be- 
came clever and skillful artists. 

It has always been a source of wonder 
to me that so many teachers object to 
drawing for children. Of course, I do 
not mean making drawings for children 
to copy, but merely—as inspiration and 
to show them how to use the materials 
to the best advantage. When teachers 
want children to sing they sing for them, 
when they teach them to write, they 
write for them, and so on in every other 
subject, when it comes to drawing, how- 
ever, some of them object on the ground 
that it interferes with free expression. 
I believe it helps free expression by 
removing some of the child’s limitations. 
I am inclined to believe that the real 


reason for the objection frequently is 





PAPER WORK 18 CUT PAPER POSTER 


A POSTER MADE BY SEVERAL FIRST GRADE CHILDREN FOR ‘‘BIRD CONSERVATION WEEK” 
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the teacher’s inability to draw well 
herself. 

In my estimation, the best materials 
for beginners are chalk, to be used on the 
blackboard in mass drawing, (using the 
side of a short piece instead of the end 
of a long one), charcoal, soft colored 
crayons on paper, water colors, paper 
cut free-hand with scissors, and paper 
torn with the fingers used as nippers. 

I like paper tearing especially well 
because it is so simple, no tool being 
needed, and the results 
much more pleasmg and artistic than 
those of paper cutting which always 


because are 


gives a hard, cold outline to the forms. 
When the children once get the idea of 
holding the thumb and forefinger close 
together and also of holding the two 
pairs of ‘‘nippers”’ close together as 
they tear, they are able to tear familiar 
forms astonishingly well. 

I wish I might show you a poster 
made by first grade children for “‘Better 
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Week.” It 
procession of boys carrying flags coming 


English consisted of a 
down a country road. Some were march- 
ing sedately and some stragglers were 
running to catch up with the parade. 
A little dog, which McCutcheon need 
not have been ashamed of, brought up 
the rear. The lettering at the top— 
“Hurrah for Good English” was cut 
free hand by the children. In spite of 
my years of experience, I was amazed at 
their skill and at the life and action in 
their figures. The poster was exhibited 


with many others from all grades, 


including art schools, and received 


“honorable mention.” It was later 
lost or destroyed while being exhibited 
elsewhere. 

The accompanying illustrations are a 
reproduction of a poster made by 
several first grade children for “Bird 
Conservation Week, ”’ and simple objects 


torn by a little girl of six. 


Color Study and Its Results 


ELIZABETH CAHILL 


“First the flaming red 

Sprang vivid forth, the tawny orange next, 
And next delicious yellow, by whose side 
Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing green; 
Then the pure blue that swells in Autumnal 

skies, 
Ethereal played; and then, of sadder hue, 
Emerged the deeper indigo (as when 
The heavy-skirted evening droops with frost), 
While the last gleaming of refracted lights 
Died in the fainting violet away.” 


If anyone were in doubt in regard to 
the imperative need of color study in 
grammar schools, continuation schools, 
and junior high schools, he should 


the lines 


from 


experiment with superb 
Thomson—in a 
the 


writer to her different groups of girls 


quoted above 
lesson similar to one taught by 


and boys, all of whom were between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age and 
enrolled in a ninth year class. 

The stanza was clearly written on a 
blackboard in front of the pupils and 
after having been read with enthusiasm 
by the teacher, it was very sympathet- 
ically analyzed, the class taking part in 
the work and responding eagerly enough 
to questions about the verbal content 
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which in this stanza is so rich as to af- 
ford abundant opportunities for what 
any lover of the English language would 
have to call “a treat.”’ The 
charming connotations of the descriptive 


rare 


words called up entrancing associations 
with other exquisite bits of poetry and 
with lovely Turner, 
Millet, Le Breton, Puvis de Charannes. 
During the entire lesson the enthusiasm 
mounted higher and higher, the teacher 


landscapes by 


quite naturally feeling altogether de- 
lighted with the fulness of the response 
to Thomson’s compelling lines. When 
at last ‘the fainting violet’ had died 
away, this question was put to the class: 
“What picture do these lines from 
Thomson create for the mental eye?”’ 
Numerous answers more or less wide 
of the mark were given till at last the 


question was urged in even plainer 
terms! 

“What does the stanza actually 
suggest? What thing did the poet have 


in mind when he wrote the lines?’ 

In only two of the ten classes did the 
pupils discover that the word rainbow 
(or spectrum) was the answer desired. 
(Mr. Gradgrind, of course, would have 
been deeply pained by the appalling 
display of the 
astonished teacher, she realized philo- 
sophically that the ten classes—groping 
in darkness, poetically and artistically 
speaking—needed then and there, above 
all other things, an intensive study of 
color. 


ignorance.) <As_ for 


It was just such a study, in fact, 
that she had prepared for them, using 
the beautiful poetry as an 
inspiring prelude to a new color chart, 
the twelve 
primaries, binaries, and analogous colors. 

This chart made by each pupil for 
himself proved a most valuable exercise, 


lines of 


color spectrum showing 
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not only in acquainting certain pupils 
with the bare facts of color composition 
and relation but in creating within them 
a sympathetic intimacy with the color 
scale in its‘‘infinite range” and intimacy 
of immeasurable value to every man and 
The nar- 
row visioned utilitarian may demand: 

the 
Why 


expressly 


woman in every walk of life. 
“Why waste good materials in 
manufacture of so many charts? 
not have just one good chart 
printed for the purpose—hanging up 
before the pupils all time?”’ 

The question recalls the extraordinary 
pleasure Peter Ibbetsen found at the 
piano where he could merely feel his 
way—as it were—into the entrance- 
Could 


the printed chart in a thousand years do 


ments of beautiful melodies. 
for any boy or girl what the actual 
creation of the twelve color spectrum 
can do for him in the course of a one- 
hour lesson? Should any teacher feel 
doubtful about the answer, let her look 
for herself in the pages of *‘ Music and 
Morals”’ 


(Haweis) endeavors to prove to us that 


where the far-seeing author 
there is, in truth, a color scale whose 


wondrous tones delight ear and soul 
just as much as do the ravishing notes 
from piano, harp, or violin, or from the 
incomparable voice of Galli-Curci. 
What delicacy of perception was dis- 
The 


boy who worked with little heed and 


played in some of those charts! 


who, therefore, produced a chart whose 
color tones were marred as a result of 
crude mixing of paints or, perhaps, of 
clumsy, uncontrolled technique in 
application of the color to the paper 
was chagrined (to his future profit) when 
he beheld the exquisite color tones of 
There was all 
the difference in the world in the results 


some of his neighbors. 
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achieved and it interested the pupils 


mightily and convinced them, too, 
when they were shown that the varia- 
tions of tones in their color charts bore a 


marked resemblance to the variations of 


tone-color that they could readily 
detect in the singing of the scale by 
many different qualities of voices- 


from the crude, imperfect notes of the 
untutored to the divinely inspired and 
inspiring gems of tone from the throat 
of Caruso or of Tetrazzini. 

Further results of the spectrum lesson 
were shown subsequently in the color- 
work in original design, much of which 
proved conclusively to the teacher that 
the pupils who had mastered the chart 
had acquired a fine feeling for color that 
would remain with them through life to 
serve them not merely where they had to 
choose but where they found 
themselves face to face with an oppor- 


color 
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tunity to enjoy a colorcreation. Some 
of these pupils now go voluntarily to 
the artistic flower shops, to the rug 
emporiums, to the shops where dishes 
and bric-a brac are sold, above all to the 
picture galleries where color is seen in its 
most alluring guise—in portrait or in 
landscape. Certain pupils with greater 
that 
farther afield and are now exploring 


initiative others have ventured 
libraries in search of illustrated books 
the the 


races of the past and among the art- 


upon master-colorists among 
loving peoples of the present day. 
It is the 


teacher who presided over the creation 


firm conviction of every 
of the spectrum charts that the lessons 
devoted to the careful study of color 
in the public schools will be as “meat 
and drink”’ to the soul of the developing 
boy or girl. 


The Poet and Perspective 
DOROTHY G. RICE 


ID you ever think how much the 
poets help us to teach perspective 
and landscape composition? 

Here are four quotations which have 
been used repeatedly in the High School 
at Malden, Mass., and the method by 
which the the 
of perspective almost unconsciously. 
Doubtless this work could be done in 
lower grades, but we found it 
adapted to entering classes. 


pupils applied laws 


well 


The first is from Bryant: 


“For frost shall sheet the pools again, 
Again the blustering East shall blow, 

Whirl a white tempest through the glen 
And load the pines with snow.” 


The second is from Whittier’s ““Tent 
on the Beach’’: 
“Southward stretched a plain 
Of salt grass, with a river winding down 
Sail whitened, and beyond the steeples of the 
town.”’ 


The third 
School Days’: 


is also Whittier’s “In 


“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road 
* . * 


Long years ago, a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 
Lit up its western window-panes 
And low eaves’ icy fretting.”’ 


Longfellow in “Afternoon in Febru- 
ary’ gave us this: 
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“The day is ending, 
The night descending, 
The Marsh is frozen, 
The river dead. 
Through clouds like ashes 
The red sun flashes, 
On village wndows 
That glimmer red.”’ 
For frost shall the pools 
again.’ What time of year is it?”’ 

“Winter,’’ chorused the class. 

“Tf we illustrate this verse,what must 
we have in the picture? A pool? Yes, 
and what else? What kind of 
trees?”’ 

“Pine trees.”’ 

“What else?”’ 

“Snow, lots of it,’’ shouts one. 

“Yes, you know the kind. 
the pines with snow.’ 


see 


sheet 


Trees? 


‘Loads 
We've had an 
example of it this winter, haven’t we? 
Well, 
here is my frame (drawing an oblong 
upon the blackboard) and here is my 
pool.”” The class smiles audibly. 
“Why, what is the matter?” 

“It’s a moon, not a pool? 
lie flat, does it? 
a hoop. 


You say we must have a pool. 


It does not 
Just stands on end like 
Who can tell me what to do?”’ 

(Increased circulation of air caused 
by waving of hands.) 

“Well?” 

“You should draw an eclipse.”’ 

“But you criticised my pool for being 
moon and eclipse applies to the moon. 
You mean—that’s it, Mary, an ellipse. 
How shall I show the pool is not in the 
sky? Hazel Brown?” 

“You must draw an horizon line 
(Hazel has taken painting lessons) and 
it musn’t be in the middle because we 
don’t like to have things divided in 
halves.” 

Horizon defined and the line placed, 
we proceed. ‘‘Notice that the verse 
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says: ‘Whirl a white tempest through 
the glen.’ A glen isa sheltered, wooded 
place, so I must have several trees. 
Suppose I have a group here by the 
pool—I want some farther away. Shall 
I make them equally tall? How about 
telegraph poles as you look down the 
street?”’ 

Pupils agree that they look shorter. 

“But it is snowing hard. Will the 
trees in the distance show as plainly?”’ 

Thus we discover that size diminishes 
and values decrease with distance for we 
recall summer as well as winter dis- 
tances. 

For expression of this landscape we 
like dark gray paper, Chinese white and 
charcoal gray; and though our first 
attempt at bare trees may look like poles 
with kindling wood nailed to them, the 
results are frequently charmingly atmos- 
pheric and well composed. 

Next we try the verse from Whittier, 
to evolve a winding river from what at 
first more nearly resembles a ladder. By 
observation of the actual horizon line 
from the window, we learn that it is 
always at the level of the eye of the 
spectator. So that our marsh may 
appear level we lightly place a line to 
represent the observer and make the 
horizon line come at his eye 
Then we note that the river is “sail 
whitened,’’ so remembering how pro- 
portionally tall the mast of a sailboat 
seems, we carry that of the nearest boat 
well above the horizon. 

Then again remembering the tele- 
graph poles, we make a mast farther 
down the river shorter, and the others 
increasingly short as they approach the 
distant horizon. Spires and distant 
houses become interesting crosses of flat 
tones. 


level. 
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This verse gives a fine opportunity for 

Now for the third verse, which 
favorite—‘‘Still the school- 
house by the road.”’ 


color. 
is a sits 

Of course, many pupils learn conver- 
gence and fore-shortening in the grades, 
but just as many do not or forget what 
they have learned. But they all recall 
that the rails of a receding track appear 
to meet at a distant point (readily 
located at the horizon); and in their 
zeal to create a landscape, they quickly 
learn to make eaves, ridge poles and 


window sills harmonize. And _ the 
emphasis on low eaves eliminates that 
awful, two-story structure with the 


curly smoke issuing from the chimney 
which persists from the primary grade up. 

Notice that the verse says, “ Lit up its 
western window panes.”’ If you show 
the windows there is no chance for old 
Sol with his bristling rays to appear in 
the picture. 

A similar effect of illumination, 
although a more difficult problem in 
perspective, is found in the last verse. 
Here a fine opportunity is given to show 
an ascending or descending street with 
its row of houses. 

This may be made quite entertaining. 
Mr. Jones lives in the first house well up 
the hill. The gable end faces the 
street. Mr. Brown lives next door, with 
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just space for the milkman to pass 
between the houses. Both houses are 
alike, but Mr. Brown’s is farther away- 

Yes, shorter—but look out! 
The peak of the roof is really in the 
but remember our telegraph 
poles; they are really the same distance 
apart, but they look nearer and nearer 
together. Then we shall make 
the nearer half of our house the wider. 
The street descends quite rapidly before 
we come to Mrs. Smith’s house, so that 


therefore? 


middle 


Good! 


Jenny Brown from her bedroom can 
look over the roof of Mary Smith’s 
the horizon. Let us 
locate the line at once. Mrs. Smith has 
a gambrel roof on her house, and we can 
We must be 
careful to make the ridge pole slant 


house and see 


see nearly the whole of it. 


toward the horizon, because the back of 
the farther the 
front, just as we made the sailboats 


house is away than 
shorter as they approached the horizon. 
We have plenty of room beyond Mrs. 
Smith’s house to show the marsh and 
the river winding toward the distant 
woods. 

need considerable help 
But landscape 


Pupils will 
on work of this kind. 
composition gives them more genuine 
satisfaction than any other subject and 
search in your poetry books will doubt- 
less give you abundant inspiration. 


The Vanishing Point 


I wouldn’t walk upon the bridge, 
I wouldn’t, no, not I; 

I’m sure I’ve quite made up my mind,— 
And shall I tell you why? 


I saw a man begin to walk 
Across the bridge to-day 

And all the while he small, grew, 
In such a funny way. 


I watched him till he grew so small, 
And then just disappear! 

I'm not a-going to try, no, sir! 
It must feel very queer! 


Wilhelmina Seeqmiller 
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Silhouettes and Modeling 


JEAN O’BREIN 


EARN to make 


will train your eyes and your hands, 


silhouettes,—it 


and be a source of pleasure to you and 
your friends. At first, while you are in 
the beginner’s class, use any paper you 
can find at home; get your neighbors to 
save some for you; yellow wrapping 
paper is very good, or the stiff grey 
paper used by some large stores for their 
packages. 

Of course, the thing to learn is to use 
your scissors as the draftsman uses his 
Pencil. When you cut out a figure, you 
are really drawing it, so to speak, only 
you are following its outlines with 
cissors instead of a pencil or charcoal. 

However, if you feel timid 
attempting to cut out, first draw your 
figure in pencil and then cut it out. 


Use simple forms first, still life prefera- 


about 


bly, so that you may not be troubled by 
any motion on the part of your model. 
Having drawn it with your pencil, 
correct the outlines with your scissors, 
in this way learning to wield your tool 
cleverly. At first, you will find it very 
difficult to turn paper 
spoiling your silhouette or forgetting 
the particular bit of 


your without 


modeling 
wanted to catch; but after a while, when 


you 


attention and 
centration, you will be able to turn both 


you have learned con- 
paper and scissors freely without any 
injury to your idea or your silhouette. 

Generally, silhouettes are begun from 
the top of the head, if it is of a person, 
but I have seen excellent ones made by 
“cut-out artists” the 
feet. You suit yourself about 
where you begin—the main thing is to 


who began at 
may 


be sure to finish. Beginnings are 


easier than finishings. After you have 
cut the entire outline out of paper, hold 
is up about level with your eyes and 
compare it with the model; then, with 
great care, correct it with your scissors. 
When it is as good as you can make it, 
mount it on a cardboard with just a 
little photographer’s paste at top and 
bottom. 

If your eye is very faulty, gauge the 
proportions carefully, holding up your 
pencil or a plumb-line vertically and 
measuring the size of one part in rela- 
tion to another; then, holding the pencil 
horizontally, gauge your distances that 
way also. When in doubt about curves 
which seem to be wrong although you 
can’t see why, look carefully at the 
model and, with your finger, draw the 
outline in the air as it appears to be. Do 
this several times and then, while the 
impression is fresh in your mind, take 
up your scissors and cut it out on your 
paper. 

After you have progressed so that 
your silhouettes are fairly good, fold 
your paper double so that when you cut 
two silhouettes will be produced. Later 
when your work is really good, cut four 
so that your models may have a collec- 
tion; or you may keep one yourself, and 
thus have a record of your own progress. 
If you the 
beneath each the name of the model, the 


keep silhouettes, place 
date, and if you like, the time spent 
upon the work. 

Animals are excellent models for sil- 
houettes, but at first 
until Pussy falls asleep for you would 


you must wait 
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find an action silhouette too difficult. 
Horses are interesting to cut out and, as 
they often stand fairly still, they are not 
very hard to get. 
and sheep, while dogs are excellent. 

If you have some small casts, like 
the Venus of Milo, the Apollo Belvedere, 
or a cupid, these are excellent models 


Cows are good, too, 


for silhouetting, first, because they are 
beautiful and therefore worthy of your 
and all the skill 


because 


attention you can 


acquire; second, they 
modelled with great art and the copying 


of them will teach you how to get what 


are 


artists call “‘character’’ into your work 
what they mean is spirit, freedom, 
and imagination, and, as it is one of the 
hardest things to get, itis wellto attempt 
it from the very beginning. 
It is not to be expected that you can 
make a fine copy of a Greek statue, but 


you must try. However, if you feel 
discouraged sometimes, suppose you 
try to make some comic cut-outs—only 


remember that in these, too, you must 
have ‘‘character”’ or your work is worth- 
You 
peculiarity—say, a long; or high, square 
shoulders; or fatness; or leanness—but 
must do it The 
exaggeration must make your cut-out 
look more like the model than your sil- 


less. may exaggerate some 


you not clumsily. 


houette would look without the humor- 
ous touch. 
were attempting a silhouette of Roose- 
elt and you couldn’t make it lively. 
Well, Roosevelt wouldn’t want a sil- 
houette which was deadly. So you'd 
sit down and try to put life, character, 
into it. 


For instance, suppose you 


If it were a profile view, you 
might with your scissors open his mouth 
“ delighted ”’ 
smile; if it were a full front and you 
couldn’t do anything to the figure itself, 


and show his teeth in a 
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you might extend one arm and have it 
waving a “rough rider” hat over his 
head. 

You stick 
closely to the out-lines if you can make 


are not obliged to too 
snappier silhouettes by straying away 
from From the 


beginning learn to keep your scissors in 


them occasionally. 
your hand, from the moment you begin 
until you consider your work finished. 
It is best to cut out your silhouette 
paying attention mostly to the pro- 
portions, and then, when it is released 
from the rest of the paper, it is easier to 
After 
vou feel sure of your work, you will want 
black 


kind will do but large ones are perhaps 


finish by improving the outline. 


paper. As to the scissors, any 


best. 
* * * 

If you cut out well, probably you will 
be good at modeling. For this you may 
buy a small quantity of plasticine, or 
you may use beeswax if you have some. 
I have seen a boy of eight make an 
excellent little elephant of 
without any art training and with only 


beeswax 


a few minutes correction on my part. 
It was so good an elephant that when he 
placed it triumphantly on his father’s 
desk, that gentleman mistook the object 
for an ivory elephant. And the boy’s 
only model was a little magazine picture 
of an elephant. 

You may make a fairly good modeling 
paste with flour and water, cooked for a 
This has the fault of not 
keeping well; but I have seen some very 
good imitation cakes made with it and 
afterward colored to look like chocolate 


few minutes. 


and orange layer cakes, and I have seen 
apples modeled too, and painted after- 
But 
clay is the best thing for anyone who 


ward, and oranges and bananas. 
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wants to do much modeling. Next to 
this comes plasticine. 

One simple medium for modeling is, 
remember, sand. 
you have a medium for all the modeling 


If you live by the sea 


you want to do; all vou need is water 


from the ocean to wet your sand. Mud, 
in spite of its messiness, is also a very 
fine modeling medium—-really better 


than sand, but I fear you will have to go 
where your relatives cannot see you if 
you want to be a mud-modeler. I am 
sure the cave-boys, and maybe the cave- 
men and women and girls, loved to 
model in mud. 

Sometimes you can model cunning 
little ducks, cats, ete., from the wax 
which drips from Christmas candles, but 
they appear only once a year. 

When 
modeling, touch your model’s face or 
hand to be sure. For in modeling you 
must get what you can feel, as well as 


your eyes are in doubt in 


what vou can see. 

Of course, it is much easier to model 
objects which you can see “in the 
round”’; that is, which you can see from 
all sides. Some modeling is, of course 
done in relief; that is, against a back- 
The latter is really more diffi- 
To model 


ground. 
cult to do than the former. 
from a flat picture, as the eight-year 
old boy did, is quite an achievement. 
If your model has an arm or leg 
extended, this may need support, as may 
the trunk of the figure. 
touch your plasticine, or other medium, 


So before you 


you make a sort of skeleton in the proper 
proportion, which is called an armature. 
For life size sculpture this is often made 
of lead-pipe; but for small things, a 
clothespin or some sticks fastened into 
position with wire or cord, will do. 
This done, you pile on plasticine until 
your model is the size you want it to be. 
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Sculptors take the proportion of curves 
with an instrument called a caliper, 
somewhat like a big compass, but you 
may use the calipers Nature has given 
you. Hold out your hand, curving the 
thumb and forefinger around the curve 
you are trying to copy and then com- 
pare with work as have 


your you 


modeled it. To get the relative vertical 
and horizontal positions of various parts, 
use a ruler, pencil, plumb line, or your 
extended fingers. 

For modeling tools, use a hairpin or 
orangewood stick for small work, and, of 
your Small work is 
probably the only kind you will do, and 


course, fingers. 
it can be made just as beautiful as large 
work, with skill. 

For slicing off, where you have too 
the 
part; for putting on where you haven't 


much, use your hairpin curved 
enough, use your fingers, patting, rub- 
bing in and smoothing over, using every 
kind of movement imaginable almost as 
if you The 
orangewood sticks are excellent for very 
small places and to make little lines or 


were kneading bread. 


grooves such as are found around eyes 
or nostrils or perhaps little hollows in 
small hands. 

It is harder for a beginner to see 
curves correctly than to see other lines 
as they are, so it is best to begin with 
some very simple forms, such as a bunch 
of grapes or some pears or perhaps a 
spray of blossoms. 

If you happen to get a very fine piece 
of work and the family thinks it worth 
preserving, you may have it molded in 
plaster and make more than one copy. 
There are many shops where plaster- 
casts are made, but the casts are not 
very cheap and you’d want to do very 
good work before you indulged in 
them. 
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Restoring Wax Painting to the Practical Arts 


J. E. 


AINTING in 


cally as encaustic, won its primacy 


wax, known techni- 
as a meduim of expression early in the 
development of classical art, but was 
forced to relinquish its rank to water 
colors and oils because of the difficulty 
of applying the wax, which had first to 
be laid on and then “‘burned”’ or fused 
into place. 

Although encaustic was finally dis- 
carded, its fundamental excellence of 
maintaining the freshness and depth of 
its colors was was never acquired, by its 
rivals, for water colors persistently dry 
lighter and duller and even oils grow 
dull with age. Consequently, its recent 
restoration to usefulness by the elimina- 
tion of its one weakness has given no 


little satisfaction to workers in the 
practical arts. 

This elimination came to pass in- 
directly through the development of 


for school For 


despite its resistance to blending or 


crayons use. wax, 
toning down by the usual process of 
rubbing in, was still preferred as a dry 
medium to either pastel or charcoal 
and 
commercial products of wax or the 
cheaper paraffin have entered the mar- 
ket under such trade names as Crayola, 
Crayograph, Crayonet, Painting Stick 
and others. 


whose colors easily ‘“crocked,’’ 


The practical results, however, were 
so unsatisfactory because of resistance 
to blending, that Professor Katherine 
Lewers of the University of Nevada 
made diligent search for some solvent 
adapted to crayons. This she finally 
found in kerosene, gasoline, or turpen- 


CHURCH, JR. 


tine applied to the material upon which 
the colors are to be laid and absorbed 
from it by the crayons. 

Thus by the mere process of over- 
laying and rubbing in, a few crayons of 
standard colors will be sufficient to 
obtain any delicate shade. 

Of the solvents proposed kerosene is 
much the best, for it evaporates more 
slowly than the others. Indeed, a sheet 
wet with kerosene will remain sufficient- 
ly moist to permit drawing for an hour 
before re-wetting becomes 
necessary. If the “ Pear! 
Oil” in quality, it will readily dry out 


or more 
kerosene is 


and leave the sheet white and odorless. 
Wet the 
sheet only on the back and lay it on a 
Unlike 
the sketch can be left uncompleted for 
and then by the 
sheet it can be continued. 


The technique is simple. 


cloth during drawing. fresco, 


months rewetting 

To prevent the small particles of wax 
from gathering dust, varnish very much 
thinned with alcohol or turpentine can 
be used to coat the wax without leaving 
a glaze. 

A substitute plan, in case the picture 
is to be finished immediately, is to mix 
The 


kerosene is a solvent for the wax, while 


linseed oil with the kerosene wash. 


the linseed oil mixes slightly with the 
pigments, .thus furnishing a 
smoother surface and preventing flak- 
ing. Also, asin the case of the varnished 
surface, the particles of wax do not 
gather dust. The only objection to this 
substitute is that the sheet becomes a 
little more transparent, and its tint 
changes from white to cream. However, 


harder, 
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this color is pleasing, and in the case of 
paintings the sheet 
covered with pigment that no discolora- 


is so completely 


tion from the linseed oil is visible. 

Still better results can be obtained by 
combining kerosene and resin dissolved 
in turpentine in the proportions of one 
teaspoonful of dissolved resin to one- 
half pint of kerosene. The resin gives 
the 
causing it to take more color and get 


paper more adhesiveness, thus 


more body. 
the best 
crayons made from pure white beeswax 


To obtain effects, only 
and dry artists’ colors should be used 
and these are greatly to be preferred to 
the ordinary commercial crayons made 
from paraffin and aniline dyes. For the 
latter lack body to fill the interstices of 
the paper and also lack coloring power 
Indeed, 


crayons are indispensable for serious 


and permanency. pure wax 
work. 
Professor Lewers offers the following 


recipe to guide intending manufacturers: 


1. Combine equal quantities of pure white 
beeswax and tallow, the latter being obtained 
preferably by utilizing tallow candles 
this 


desired by mixing equal quantities of it with 


2. From material, form the crayons 


similar quantities of dry artists’ colors, as zine 
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white, cadmium yellow and orange, permanent 
green, etc. This is readily done by stirring the 
colors in fine powder form into the melted tal- 
low and wax and then pouring into sections of 
glass tubing, previously immersed in strong 
soap suds and then set in a shallow basin of 
water to congeal the wax The crayons are 
thus easily pushed out of the glass tubes 

To sharpen the crayons, heat the ends in a 
flame, as of a candle or match, and mold into 
the desired shape with the fingers 

3. Mixed colors can be made by combining 
the dry powders before stirring them into the 
melted tallow and wax. However, similar 
effects can be readily produced on the sheet by 


overlaying with the various crayons 


\s thus 
attains the softness of pastel and the 


perfected, wax painting 
depth of oil, and, as a medium, becomes 
less defective than either. However, it 
can be applied only to materials which 


will 


as paper, unglazed canvas, and soft 


readily absorb the solvent, such 
leather. The wood panels of ancient 
days would be w holly inefficient because 
of their hardness, though some types of 
soft, porous woods might serve. 
Whether wax painting shall regain its 
original prestige or not, its use inschools, 
where a dry medium is much to be pre- 
ferred to a wet and where numberless 
changes must be made, is of first impor- 


tance in teaching color appreciation. 


Egyptian Encaustic Painting 


The Egyptian and Grecian artists during the Greco-Roman period in Egypt 


produced portraits for placing upon the mummies. 


These mummy portraits, a 


number of which have been found in Fayum, Egypt, were produced by the mixing 


of mineral colors with bee’s wax and while in a warm and soft stage applied with a 


spatula. 


The freshness and permanency of the colors of these portraits, 2,000 


years old, when viewed in our museums today are a surprise to the artist who 


works with present day mediums that are not permanent. 


Mummy portraits 


were also painted in tempera made by mixing dry color with white of egg or 


with fig juice. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


rEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE INVITED TO SEND IN ORIGINAL IDEAS AND ALPHABETICON MATERIAL 


FOR THIS DEPARTMENT. 
PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLE. 


VACATION. 
The majority of children bring home 


The school year is drawing to 
i close 
the books and material left over, place on the 
shelf; forgetting school until the bells ring in 
September. It is true some read through the 
summer and a rest seems necessary, yet if a 
child is fond of music, the study is not discon- 
tinued. The most natural thing in the world is 
to devote a little more time because of nothing 
else todo. Now what about drawing? 

I feel that if the subject is presented as it 
should be during the school year the average 
child will not be satisfied to relinquish the 
study of drawing simply because vacation has 
come. One effort of a student unassisted will 
count far more than those in the school room 
may be 
suggested to the children in a most helpful way. 

First 
be landscape or still life. 

If pencil is used; the method or 
treatment of the subject in two or three tones 


under a director's supervision. It 
The placing of the picture whether it 
Second 


and harmony of stroke. 

Third—Impress on the minds of all grades 
the simplicity of your subject. It is not the 
number of objects included in a sketch that 
insures the success of the effort but the way it is 
handled. 

In many schools pupils are given the privilege 
of adding a percent to the general average of the 
school year by reading a given list of books. 
Could we not add to the general average per- 
cent in drawing if our students were willing to 
return to school with a number of sketches 
acceptable to the teachers of the various grades 
or the teacher of that particular branch? 

In so arranging the work, it would enable 
those who are sincere in the study to excell 
beyond those who are not 

ELLEN Boner RIXER, 
Burlington, Iowa. 


A VACATION TOY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
is described by Anna M. Cowlin, Supervisor of 
Industrial Arts in Adams, Massachusetts, as 
follows: 


The head of the horse is made of wall board. 


THE EDITORS ARE GLAD 


HELPS FOR THE GRADE TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY 


TO CONSIDER ANYTHING SUBMITTED AND WILL 
DESIRED 


The pattern is traced on the board and cut out 
with a coping Saw. The wheels are made of 
wood from any box and have a 5-inch diameter 
The block in the center measures 2! 
21% inches by 10 The 


attached with rivets and a washer on each side 


6 inches by 
inches wheels are 
A broom handle is glued into a hole bored in the 
block. 
inches deep and wide enough to admit the wall 
A small bolt with a nut holds the head 
The wheels and pole are enameled 
black 


This horse is ridden astride and is a 


a slit in the other end about 2 


Saw 
board. 
firmly. 
a bright red and the head white with 
harness. 
jolly companion for any boy during his summer 
vacation 


TO COPY OR NOT TO COPY is a question 
for which many teachers argue pro and con 
There is no doubt that copying has its benefits 
in school teaching as well as its defects 
Copying is a good thing but every good thing 
can be abused. Many of our prominent artists 
have copied old masters and certain techniques 
can be arrived at by no better methods than by 
copying. After Wm. Chase’s death an exhibit 
was shown of his copies made from the galleries 
of Europe, and every artist of distinction has 
made sensible beneficial copies sometime or 
other from art work that he has admired 

If a teacher finds that it will help a student 
to produce better pen lines by copying a section 
or the whole of a Pennell or Booth, or that the 
cramped tight brush work of another will be 
made freer by the copying of work full of 
spontaneity and life—well that is the way to 
teach. Its not after all what the pupil has 
temporarily on paper so much, as what he has 
Accidents in art werk don’t mean 


work 


repeatedly, meeting up to an achieved standard. 


in his head. 
near as much as the that can be done 

If copying will help achieve this standard, by 
all means copy until the ability has been 
acquired. Then stop copying and let individ- 
uality and personal expression mix in with the 
facility acquired by the copying 

If we visit an exhibition of school work and 
see a series of good pen or wash renderings, 
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Showing the use the child in Grade 1 makes 
of the house he has tearned to draw. 
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A VACATION TOY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


copies, and so labeled, made by students and 
they are well done we respect that part of the 
exhibition as it is a serious study problem to 
copy good things and copy them well. But 
if the wall is covered with meaningless color 
subjects from mediocre post-card views and 
the copies of pen subjects are full of glaring 
errors and then labeled with the student’s name 
we naturally will conclude that the students 
run the class problems or that the teacher does 
not know how to secure the most good out of 
copy work. If we would only dare to give to 
give the students what they really need and 
make those needs attractive, we wouldn't find 
our end-of-the-term material cluttered up with 
merely attractive color things that look big to 
the parents and those who don’t know, while 


we hopefully pray that those who really 
know will be too busy to come to the exhibition. 

Copy work done sensibly is a lot better 
exhibition work than much of the original 
work displayed. There must be a very good 
reason for each copy—merely copying one 
thing after another is mere waste of time if 
the reason is not constantly in the student’s 
mind. 


SIMPLIFIED ILLUSTRATION METH- 
ODS for children are valuable and immensely 
interesting. Without doubt the most interest- 
ing single illustration in this issue is the picture 
of the Pied Piper made by the little pupil 
of Duluth, Michigan, under Miss Todd. You 
can fairly feel the Piper and his group of 
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VACATION PICTURES IN CUT PAPER FROM JAMESTOWN SCHOOLS, 


JAMESTOWN, N Y 


Talk 


have 


charmed rats swinging across the page 
The 


missed what this little artist has achieved 


about motion! ultra-modernists 

And then take the groups of paper cut-outs 
of vacation pictures by the pupils of James- 
town, N. Y. 


their story and how pleasing is the grouping 


How easily the white forms tell 


What an excellent way to solve good composi- 


tion. How complex we often become in our 


own work. What a calm we recognize in the 


simple efforts of children’s art work when com- 


pared with the turmoil of over done pro- 


fessional efforts. We surely can gain much by 


a review and return to simple beginnings 
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‘THE PIED PIPER” 
DULUTH, 


PUPILS OF 


BLANCHE 


4 | 


AND “JACK AND THE BEAN STALK 


MICHIGAN, SCHOOLS, 


H WOODFORD, SUPERVISOR 


Newell's be 0k for 
There 


are few artists who can draw an object in out- 


The two pages from Mr 


teachers show splendid outline studies 


line only and leave it in outline and have it well 
done. Watch any student and but few will be 
found who don’t have to fuss up the sketch with 
The 


drawing of subjects in a good rendered outline 


shading and background and _ color 


is becoming a lost art in America. There is 
a fine drill in draughtsmanship awaiting every 
the tree 


You can’t 


teacher and student who will draw 
or scene or figure in outline only 
smudge with an outline only Trv it and see 


what fun awaits you 


¥ 





AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 


JESSIE TODD, ASST SUPERVISOR 
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rWO PAGES FROM THE TEACHERS OUTLINES, ISSUED BY) 
THE SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Editorial News and Comment 


JUNE MEANS THE END of school days 
until September and the last number of Volume 
XX. With Volume XXI, commencing i1n 
September, the School Arts will become of age 
lwenty-one years ago it commenced a useful 
life under the care and encouragement of art 
leaders whose progressive and advanced vision 
has placed them today as American leaders of 
art. Every year has witnessed the selection of 
School Arts Magazine material by national and 
federal art bureaus as representative data on 
art education in America. The response by 
teachers and students to the editor’s request for 
material has been very liberal. The publishers 
in turn responded with excellent paper and 
workmanship with color inserts, and have 


placed each month in the hands of over ten 
thousand readers a helpful art publication 

As I recall the many words of praise and 
commendation and the helpful criticisms, I feel 
that the Magazine has a host of good wishers and 
faithful friends. To those whose work during 
the year has appeared on our pages, let me ask 
that they continue sending material. To 
those whose work has not appeared, and has 
not been returned let me say that their material 
is being held for use in the issue most appro- 
priate. 

Our requirements necessitating making up 
the magazine three months ahead has pre- 
vented the printing of program and convention 


notices, school] notes and matter that would be 
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out of date when printed; but as we complete 
this June 1921 issue on this 10th day of April, 
we wish the art teachers one and all a pleasant, 


restful, profitable summer vacation. 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? Mr. Leon 
Winslow, Specialist in Drawing and Industrial 
Albany, New York, will appreciate 
Let us all respond for it will 


Training, 
your response. 
help our own profession. 
In replying to this 
number your responses to the questions. 
1.) Do you think that the average high 


questionnaire, kindly 


school pupil in the first year of the general 
course desires to devote the time assigned to 
art work to drawing? 

(2.) Do you think it is best to require him 
to do so? 

3.) Do you know of a course in art appre- 
ciation for first school which is 
effective? (If know of 
course, will you kindly send us an 


year high 


you do not such a 
outline 
including what you consider the salient points 
to be taken up? 
mental study whose purpose is to acquaint the 


We want a plan for a funda- 


pupils with works of art and to create in them 
an interest in advanced courses in art 

(4.) Is it your opinion that such a course 
in art appreciation should cover in a general 
way the entire field of art expression, laying 
particular emphasis upon present day products 
with just enough historical background to 
make possible an adequate interpretation and 
understanding or do you think the course shoud 
be largely historical 

(5.) Do you think that inartistic archaeo- 
logical products should be studied or would you 
include in the course only the artistic products 
of all periods? 

(6.) Do you think a 
used? 

(7.) Which textbook now on the market do 
you consider the best adapted to such a course? 

(8.) Include a brief statement of opinion 
not brought out by the foregoing questions 


textbook should be 


THE SCHOOL YEAR’S RECORDS show 
graphically an advancement in the year’s art 
education. A new meaning for art is entering 
American life—a meaning that art is not given 
through paint or marble only but that it may 
handicraft—yes, 


enter every production of 
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Here 


and there the needs of the nation has demanded 


and into every machine-made product. 


greater efforts and those who have achieved 
have been promoted to greater responsibilities 
We congratulate and wish happy progress to 
Mr. Kirby in his leadership in Pennsylvania, 
to Mr. Winslow in his greaten work in New 
York, to Robt. Harshe at the Chicago Art 
Institute, to Mr. Bement at Baltimore and the 
many Others who have advanced publically, as 
well as to those who in their still quiet way 
have conquered and surmounted many obstacles 
in their work: be it but the victory of achieving 
the rendering of the blossom’s beauty or the 
shaping of the clay bowl. Happy is he who 


can check off definite aims as having been 


successfully completed. 


HELP TO THE ART TEACHER that is 
easily overlooked is that supplied by the sup- 
ply houses of art teacher's materials. Every 
possible material and handy equipment is now 
available through the progressive efficiency of 
Think back twenty years and 
teacher worked at dis- 


these firms. 
consider how the art 
advantages through lack of source of supplies 
The conveniences of these firms are equivalent 
to a large bureau of benefit for the art teacher 
Helpful bulletins are issued by them and while 
they are considered generally as commercial 
enterprises only, we consider them to be an 
important part of American Art Education 
We wish long life to the Milton Bradley Co., 
the Prang Co., the Atkinson, Mentzer Co., the 
Waldcraft Co., and the many fine publishers 
who are forging forward with the art educators 
in building an art appreciation that will be an 
enduring one in American history. 


GOOD FOR THE NEW YORK TEACH- 
ERS! 


art work 


They held a splendid exhibition of their 
Not their students’ work, mind you, 
work. And I'll 
guarantee that it was as vigorous and more 
that Fifth 
Every art teacher should 
Keep 


but their own personal 


sane than much appears in the 
Avenue galleries. 
connect with some body of exhibitors. 
up your own work. Don’t put it off for some 
future time when you can retire and paint and 
famous. Fame doesn’t 


paint and become 


come through palmy days, but through the 


(Continued on page xi) 





SCHOOL ARTS 


Good Books for Students and Teachers 


DRAWING FOR BUILDERS by R. Burdette Dale is part of the Wiley Technical Series, 
published by John Wiley and Sons, Inc. of New York. It is a problem course in architectual 
drawing by an author who is practical and who is engaged in teaching the subject in the Iowa 
State College. The book is fully illustrated and the problems are not mere copy work but planned 
as a guide to students in elementary architectual drawing. The arrangement of the subject 


admits of its being used for home study either with or without assistance. Price, $2.75 


STUDENT’S MANUAL OF FASHION DRAWING by Edith Young is a practical, direct 
instruction book for those desiring knowledge of fashion design and fashion illustrating. There 
are thirty chapters, each chapter being a clearly written lesson on a definite phase of the subject 
The drawings for the illustrations were made by Edith Young and accent certain points of the 
text. The book is one of value to teachers of household arts, costume design and textile design, 
and teachers of art should have it in their possession. The book is published by John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York. Price, $2.75. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES is written by Edward I 
Worst, Director of Manual Training in Chicago, and the book presents a fine lot of primary 
problems for small folks to make. The book is divided up into months of the year and the work 
of each month fits that time of year. This adds another book to Mr. Worst’s writings and is 
published by Bruce Publishing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. Price, $2.40 


ART PRINCIPLES IN HOUSE, FURNITURE AND VILLAGE BUILDING by Arthur 
Bridgman Clark of Stanford University, California, is published by the author. The book is 
handsomely printed and well illustrated. Its purpose is well defined by the author in the intro- 
duction in which he writes, “‘This book aims to meet the situation in the most practical way by 
explaining the principles of design in simple terms and illustrating them with such familiar 
material that everyone,builders of small houses, of large houses, and those who lay out residence 
tracts, may feel their responsibility.”’ Price, $3.00 


THE NEW BEACON PRIMER by Ginn and Company of Boston, written by James H 
Fassett and illustrated by Blanche Fisher Laite, is not an art book or a text on art but is a book 
made beautiful by the good use of art and therefore the kind of book that should be part of every 
art teacher’s collection When school books of the past and present are compared, we realize 
what a great advancement American printing has made by the use of good art. Ginn and Com- 
pany are doing much by creating an artistic printed page, for the small folks as they learn how to 
read and spell are also learning good spacing and illustration 

Any child will be happy with a Beacon Primer. Price, 80 cents 


THE STUDIO, English Edition, continues to be the handsomest and most enduring monthly 
publication for the professional or student of art. It sensibly recognizes art in many handicrafts 
and presents examples, a number printed in color, of the fine art productions executed in various 
parts of the world. It is an inspiration to every worker and prevents one from becoming narrow 
in his own achievements. 

















